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Then let each man observe with care 
The wonders wrought by man’s weak hand ; 
Nor let our scorn the worthless spare, 
Who ne’er such wonders understand. 
Of highest genius ‘tis the pride 
To comprehend what Art has done, 
To know the law her steps that guide, 
And share the glories she has won. 
From the German of Schiller. 
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PATENT STEAM COACH. 


Among the many and various changes 
and improvements of the present age, we 
have the pleasure of presenting the read- 
ers of the Ameriean Mechanics’ Magazine 
with the plans and description of one cal- 
culated, perhaps at no distant period, to 
produce a considerable change in the man- 
ner of transporting travellers, merchandise 
and produce by land from one place to an- 
other with the greatest expedition, and 
with the smallest expense. The new pa- 
tent steam carriage, invented by Burstall 
and Hill, Engineers, (England) has been 
found sufficiently light and powerful to 
propel itself with considerable force ona 
level, and with a degree of power suffici- 
ent to surmount the hills of any common 
road, Muy not this power work as great 
a ehange in our land as it has in our water 
conveyance? We give the’ description 
as published in the last number of the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, togeth~ 
er with the numerous explanatory cuts. 


Fhis invention of a locomotive steam 
carriage consists in the combination and 
employment of principles, some of which 
are new in their application to this pur- 
pose, and others well known and in gene- 
ral use. The leading features of the in- 
vention may be comprehended under the 
following heads .— 


1. The arrangement of machinery, and 
certain pieces of mechanism, adapted to 
effect the necessary evolutions of a locomo- 
tive carriage. 





STEAM 


COACH. 


Il. The novel construction of a boiler or 
generator for the production of steam, and 
thie peculiar kind of pipe or curved pas- 
sage for conducting the steam to the en- 
gine. And, 


Ill. The mode of supplying the boiler 
with water, by means of pneumatic pres- 
sure, as exhibited in the plans and 
sections. 


Description of the engravings. 


Pig. 1 represents a side elevation of the 
coach, with the body, Nc. 

Fig. 2 is a ground plan. 

Fig. 3,a section, on an enlarged scale, of 
the boiler and machinery. 

Fig. 4 exhibits the top of the boiler, with 
the feed-pipe, and receptacles for water, as 
will be afterwards explained ; the dotted 
lines in this figure shows the fireplace and 
flues, the arrow being in the direction of 
the flame to the chimney. 

i Figs, 5, 6,47, 8, 9, 10, are plans and sec- 
tions of several parts of the machinery, 
with different modifications. 

Fig. 11, a plan of the ratchet box, and 
part of the nave. 

Fig. 12 isa top view of a plate fixed on 
the spindle of the steering wheel, to indi- 
cate to the conductor the angle of obliquity 
of thetwo axles. Thesame letters and fi- ° 
gures refer to the same parts of all the 
plans. 

A represents the boiler, which is formed 
of a stout cast-iron or other suitable metal 
flue, inclosed in a wrought iron or copper 
case, as seen in section at fig. 3, where A is 
the place for fuel, and aaa are parts of 
the flue, as seen in section; the top being 
formed, as at fig. 4, into a number of shal- 
low trays or reeeptacles for containing a 
small quantity of water m a state of belug 




























































NEW BATENT 


converted into steam, which is admitted 
from the reservoir by the small pipe, gg, 
while 664 is the outer wrought metal 
case for containing the steam for the use 
of the engine. 

B is the chimney, arising from the centre 
flue. 

D Dare the two cylinders, which are 
fitted up with pistons and valves, or corks, 
in the usual way, for the alternate action 
of steam above and below the pistons.— 
The boiler being suspended on springs, d, 
the steam is conveyed from it to the en- 
gines through the helical pipe, e, which 
has that form given to it to allow the vi- 
bration ef the boiler without injury to the 
steam joints. . 

F is the cistern, containing water for 
one stage, say 50 to 80 gollons, and is made 
of strong copper, and air tight, to sustain 
a pressure of about 60 pounds to the 
square inch. By e isdenoted one or more 
air pumps, which are worked by the 
beams of the engines, and are used to force 
airinte the water vessel, that its pressure 
may drive out, by a convenient pipe, the 
water into the boiler, at such times, and in 
such quantities, as may be wanted. 

IF are two beams. connected at one end 
with the piston rods, and at the other with 
the rocking standards, H H. At about 
one fourth of the length of the beams from 
the piston rods are two connecting rods, gz, 
their lower ends beiag attached to two 
cranks, formed at angles of 90 degrees 
from each other on the hind axle, giving, 
by the action of the steam, a continued ro- 
tatory motion to the wheels, without the 
necessity of a fly-wheel. The four coach 
wheels are attached to the axles nearly as 
in common coaches, except that there is a 
ratchet wheel formed upon the back part 
of the nave, witha box wé@dged into the 
axle, containing a dog or pall, with a 
spring on the back of it for the purpose of 
causing the wheels to be impelled when 
the axle revolves, and at the same time al- 
lowing the outer wheel, when the carriage 
describes a curve, totravel faster than the 
inner one. and still be ready to receive the 
- impulse of the engine as soon as it comes 
to a straight course.—The box and pall 
are shown separate at 1}. 

Figs. 5, 8, 9, and 10, shows a different 
method of performing the same operation, 
with the farther advantage of backing the 
coach when the engines are backed. In 
this plan, the naves are cast with a recess 
in the middle, in which is adeuble bevil 
clutch, the inside of the nave being formed 
to correspond. These clutches are simul- 
taneously acted upon by the ros and 
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small lever, b, with the helical springs, mm» 
which, according as they are forced to the 
right or left, will enable the carriage to be 
moved forward or backward. Tc. the fore 
naves are fixed two cylindrical metal rings, 
round which are two friction bands, to bé 
tightened by a lever convenient for the foot 
of the conductor, and which will readily 
retard or stop the coach when descending 
hills. K is the seat of the conductor, with 
the steering wheel, L, in front, which is 
fast on the small upright shaft, 1, and turns 
the two bevil pinions, 2; and the shaft, 3, 
with its small pinion, 4, which, working 
into a rack on the segment of a circle on 
the fore carriage, give full power to place 


_the two axles at any angle necessary for 


causing the carriage to turn on the road, 
the centre of motion being the perch- 
pin, *I. 

The fore and hind carriage are connec- 
ted tozether by the perch, 5, which is bel- 
ted fast at one end by the fork, as seen at 
fig. 2,and at the other end is secured by 
two collars, which permit the fore and 
hind wheels to adapt themselves to the 
twist of the road. 

To ascend steep parts of the road, and 
particularly when the carriage is used on 
railways, or to drag another behind it, 
greater friction will be required on the 
road than the two hind wheels will give, 
and there is therefore a contrivance to 
turn al] the four wheels. This is done by 
the pair of mitre-wheels, 4, one being on 
the hind axle, and the other on the longi- 
tudinal snaft. 6, on which shaftis a univer- 
sal joint directly under the perch pin, *1, 
at7. This enables the small shaft, 7, to 
be turned, though the carriage should be 
on the lock. On one end of the shaft, 7, is 
one of a pair of bevil wheels, the other be- 
ing on the fore-axle, which wheels are in 
the same proportion to one another as the. 
fore and hind wheels of the carriage are; 
and this causes their circumference to 
move on the ground at the same speed. 

Fig 6 is a ground plan, and fig. 7 a sec- 
tion of another way of impelling all the 
wheels together, where the perch pin is 
over the centre of the axle. 8 is a wheel 
turned upon it, which, being put in motion 
by the wheel 9, will cause it, by means of 
the wheel 10, to turn the fore axle, and 
thereby the wheels. 

There are safety-valves and cocks to 
admit, shut off, and regulate the steam, &c. 
But as the engraving is necessarily on a 
small scale, and such things are familiar to 
mechanicians, we have thoightit unneces- 
sary to cumber our account with them. 

it only remmins for us to say, that the ob- 











vect of the pafehtées is, in the peculiar con- 
struction of a boiler, to make it a store of 
calorie ; they proposing to heat it from 250 
to 600 or 800 degrees of Fahrenheit; and 
by keeping the water in a separate vessel, 
and only applying it to the boiler when 
steam is wanted, they accomplish that great 
desideratum in the application of steam to 
common roads, of making just such a quan- 
tity of steam as is wanted; so that, when 
going down hill, where the gravitating 
force will be enough to impel tke carriage, 
all the steam and heat may be saved, to be 
accumulating and given out again at the 
first hil) or bad piece of road, when, more 
being wanted, more will be expended. 

The engines sre what are called high 
pressure, and capable of working to ten 
horse power, and the steam is purposed to 
be let off into an intermediate vessel, that 
the sound emitted may be regulated by 
one or more cocks. 


STEAM NAVIGATION. 


We learn with pleasure that a new 
Company is about being formed in 
Boston, for the purpose of convey- 
ing passengers and freight from that 
por! to Halifax, N. 8. from whence 
they will be conveyed to Europe by 
means of another line of Steamboats 
contemplated to be established by 
the Atlantic Steam Navigation Com- 
pany of London. We have no doubt 
of the success of the undertaking, 
provided attention is paid to the se- 
lection of good Captains, and expe- 
rienced Engineers. The greatest 
danger to be apprehended in steam- 
boats on the ocean, is that of fire; 
the timber being always kept dry by 
the heat from the furnace on which 
the cinders continually proceeding 
from the pipe, may lodge, thus ren- 
dering them in this respect doubly 
liable ; and fire if once fairly started 
would create such general confusion 
and terror, that there would hardly 
vemain a possibility of extinguishing 
the flames, or even of embarkin 


the passengers, provided they were 
so fortunate as to have boats suff- 
cient to contain thetn; of this we 
have trad examples enough in our 
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own lakes and rivers. Sea Captains 
of much experience tell us that they 
always dread fire more than gales op 
storms in common ships ; how much 
more care then should be taken in 
steam vessels, that are in @VeR 
spect vastly more hable to such: 
cidents. a 

Annexed we publish a report of 
the meeting at Boston on the 2nd 
inst. at which the Hon. Harrison G. 
Otis presided and Jonas B. Brown 
served as Secretary. 






REPORT. 


The Committee appointed at a meeting 
of a number of Citizens, held on the 12th 
ult. to devise a plan for establishing 2 
Steamboat Line between this port and 
Halifax, in the event of the contemplated 
line between that port and Valentia going 
into operation ; and, also, for establishing 
a line between this port and Eastport, beg 
leave to report: 

That having opened a correspondence 
wii the President and Directors of the 
Atlantic Steam Navigation Company of 
London, on the subject of the first branch 
of their commission, they recommend 
that its further consideration be deferred 
for the present. 

They do this with the more confidence, 
as they learn, from sources entitled to cre- 
dit that the enterprising citizens of St. 
John, N. B. have already made arrange- 
ments for establishirg a line between 
Eastport, and Winsor, N.S. and they find 
it to be the opinion of intelligent men, 
that this route will be preferred by many 
to a direct passage from Halifax to Bos- 
ton, the distance to Winsor being but 
about 42 miles, and the road very good. 

In relation to the other, and, as your 
Committee apprehend, by far the most 
important part of their duty, they have 
the pleasure to state, that they have found 
a very cordial disposition on the part of 
respectable and influential individuals in 
Maine, to co-operate in the undertaking, 

Their report has been delayed in the 
hope of receiving communications from 
St. John and elsewhere, but having other- 
wise obtained information, and knowing 


§ that further delay will be exceedingly 


prejudicial to the project, if it will not to- 
tally prevent its accomplishment, they 
proceed to lay before you their views and 
opinions. - 

In ofder to render this mode of oonver- 
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ance safe, comfortable and agreeable to 
the vurious descriptions of passengers, and 
also convenient to traders, they recom- 
mend that the boats be of ample size to 
accom modate one hundred passengers each, 
ee ing a forward cabin for a second class, 
thirty or forty tons of freight 

ey be built specially for the pur- 
eet the most approved model, and in 
the best manner—that they have powerf ul 
engines, on the low pressuge principle, and 
be furnished with every possible security 
against accidents. It is desirable they con- 
ceive the establishment with three boats, 
so that one may start from Boston and 
Eastport every third or fourth day, and 
that each boat run the whole length of 
the line, to avdid the inconvenience of 
shifting baggagéand the delay incident to 
the non-arrival of boats at the stopping 
places. How many stopping places there 
should be, may hereafter be determined, 
but it is believed that they should be tew 
in number, and that the establishment of 
collaterel branches of the line should be 
left to other companies or individuals. 

A boat of the description recommend- 
ed, would probably cost not exceeding 
fifty thousand dollars. In addition to the 
amount invested in boats, the sum of $50 
000 will be required to conduct the busi- 
ness with a judicious economy ‘The 
whole capital must therefore, be $ 00 000 
if three boats be employed, and $150 000 
if two boats only. Perhaps it is hardly 
within their province, but your committee 
cannot forbear to state, that the investiga- 
tion incident to the duty imposed upon 
them, has resulted in a firm conviction, 
that the measure proposed is of vastly 
greater importance to the prosperity of our 
city and of the towns on the coast of Maine, 
than the most sanguine have supposed, 
and that at no very distant period, it will 
prove to be a profitable investment of capi- 
tal. Among the reasons which have led 
them to this opinion are, the success of the 
line which has been in operation the two 
last seasons, though the boats were not 
calculated for the : service, and the business 
was conducted to great disadvantage, from 
the want of adequate means: and further, 
the fact that the number of passengers du- 
ring the last season, from Eastport west- 
ward, by that line and the packets, ranged 
from one hundred to two hundred per 
week ; thisnumber would be greatly in- 
creased by a well conducted line with 
suitable boats, and the proposed arrange- 
ments at St. John will still further increase 
it, by the addition of travellers from the 
Bay of Fundy. 
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Under these circumstances, they submit 
aform of subscription, and recommend 
the adoption of the following resolutions to 
wit: 

Resolved, That it is expedient forth- 
with to form a Company for the establish- 
ment of a line of steam-boats between Bos- 
ton and Eastport. 

Resolved, That 4 Committee be ap- 
pointed with authority to adopt sach mea- 
sures as they may deem expedient for ob- 
‘aining subscribers to the, Muck. 


T. H. PERKINS.) 
GEORGE BOND. 
WM. LAWRENCE. 
DAVID HENSHAW. 
DAVID LOW. 

WM. J. LORING. 
HENRY OXNARD. 


Committee. 





od 


Accompanying this report was the form 
ofa subscription paper for forming a com- 
pany to carry into effect the objects pro- 
posedin the report. It proposes that the 
capital stock shall consist of $200.00), in 
shares of 200 each, and that assessments 
shall net be laid on the shares beyond that 
sum, 


Mr. Bond addressed the meeting, and 
explained more in detail than they are sta- 
ted in the report, the results of the inqui- 
ries of the committee, and their reasons for 
believing that the proposed enterprise 
would be exrremely beneficial, both to this 
town, and to the towns along the eastern 
coast, and that it would afford a handsome 
profit on the capital invested. Mr. Otis 
also made a few remarks, expressing his 
strong conviction of the importance and 
utility of the measure. The resolutions 
offered were unanimously agreed to, and 
the following gentlemen were appointed 
on the committee proposed.in the second 
resolution, and were also author ised to in- 
crease their number, and to fill vacancies. 


Lewis Trappan. Ebenezer Chadwick. 
Samuel L. Abbot. Nathan Rice. 
Samuel F. Coolidge. Jeffrey Richardson. 


Thomas B. Curtis. Stephen Fairbanks. 
R. N. Cobb. Thomas C. Amory. 
Levi Bartlett. Abel Adams. 


James Read. 


Best Meruop or SETTING Ra- 
: ZORS. 

Most people conceive—erroncously 

indeed—but they do conceive that 





























there is a great mystery in setting a 
Yazor; but surely, it must appear to 
those who will think seriously for a 
moment, that it cannot be harder to 


. use a hone than a strap, and every 


body thinks himself capable of strap- 
ping. The difficulty supposed to at- 
tend the setting of a razor arises 
from supposing that there is a 
difficulty. A little raticnal explana- 
tion will make the matter simple in 
theory, and easy in practice. 


The first thing that should be done 
tothe hone is to wipe it clean; and 
the second is to spread a few drops of 
pure oil on it, or on that part of it 
which is to be used. Of these two 
most difficult operations the objects 
are to prevent any particles of dirt, 
or Other substance, from remaining 
on the hone, and impeding its full and 
equal effect ; and, also, to render the 
edge produced by it as fine and smooth 
as possible. When the operator has 
proceeded thus far, let him place his 
thumb and forefinger. sideway, on that 
part of the tang of the razor at which 
the handle terminates, so as to have 
frm hold of the razor and its handle. 
Let him then lay one side of the ra- 
zor flat across the hone, and so that 
the shoulder of the razor (which ad- 
joins the tang) may touch the nearest 
part of it. Having gained this posi- 
tion, he may begin to draw the razor 
towards him, in a manner somewhat 
circular, and with a m derate degree 
of pressure, till he arrives at the very 
point of it. When this has been done 
on one side, the razor should be turn- 
ed, andthe same operation take place 
on the other side of it Inthis manner 
he may proceed till the hone has pro- 
duced desired effect. The effect will be 
evident from the wiry appearance 
which the edge of the razor assumes 
when sufficiently honed; and, till this 
wire is produced from one end of the 
razor to the other, the operation is not 
complete. When from the appear- 
ance of the wire, he is convinced that 
the edge is worn to a sufficient degree 
of thinness, let him draw each side of 
the razor alternately across the hone, 
from the shoulder to the point, in or- 
der to unite all the parts of the edge, 
anc produce a perfect regularity and 
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smoothness. When this is done, the 
whole business is, in general, perform- 
ed, and the wondrous difficulty van- 
ishes. 

In the whole of this operation, the 
Most important circumstances to be 
attended to, are to begin at the shoul- 
ler of the razor and proceed regular- 
ly to the point ; to keep it quite flat, 
not raising the back in any Cegree ; 
to press with as much force (and, 
with a good hon:., very little is neces- 
sary) on oné part of the edge as on 
the other ; to observe that the wire is 
produced through the wholé extent; 
and to remove all irregularities, and 
cause a perfect equality of keenness, 
from one end to the other, by draw- 
ing it along, in the finishing strokes, 
in the manner we have recommended. 
The wire will frequently, when the 
razor requires much honing. separate 
from the edge, and remain on the 
hone. This must, of course, be al- 
lowed for. 

When the edge of a razor that re- 
quires'setting is in the usual state, that 
is, when it is free from notches, and 
has merely become thin in conse- 
quence of the use of the razor-strop, 
it will be found that very little honing 
is necessary to bring it to a proper 
condition. In this state razors gene- 
raily are when they require setting ; 
and, indeed, they are never otherwise 
unless they are treated with shameful 
cafelessness. When the edge has 
notches in it, though so small as to be 
scarcely perceptible, the operation 
requires, of course, more time and 
more attention. Still, however, a 
good hone is fully sufficient for the 
purpose. But when these notches are 
large, it is betterthat the cutler should 
have recourse to grinding. 


Defecis of the Common Methods. 


The common methods of setting razors 
are, in several respects, defective. In the 
first place, it is usual to begin honing at the 
point, instead of the heel of the razors 
When this is the case, the operator ge- 
nerally begins at that part of the edge (its 
middle, fur instance) which is most dull, 
and which, therefore, in his opinion, re- 
quires most honing.’ The first method is 
a wrong one, because it is impossible in 
this manner to set a razor so regularly as 
inthe way we have recommended. ‘The 
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second is much more wrong, because its 
sure consequences are the utmost keenness 
in one part, and a total want of it in ano- 
ther. In this manner, however, do the 
setters of razors, professional] or otherwise, 
frequently operate; and hence it may be 
truly said, that so far from being able to 
answer for the perfection of the instru- 
ments which they sell, a great part of the 
dealers in this article are not even capa- 
ble of communicating to a well-wrought 
razor that exquisite degree of keenness 
which experience and skill have power 
to bestow. Oracle. 


CUTTING S€REWS 


Srr,—A Correspondent wishes to 
know the cause of Screws being lar- 
gest at the ends, when cut by the 
stocks and dies, and how they are to 
be cut true. This may be effected 
with good stocks and dies in the fol- 
lowing manner:—Take a piece of 
round bar iron, or a cylinderthat has 
previously been turned in the lathe ; 
let the pin be two or three inches lon: 
ger than you intend to cut the screw ; 
lay it in a good charcoal fire; suffer 
it to get cold of its own accord ; clean 
off the scales by draw filing, and 
screw it firmly in the vice; open the 
stocks and put them on the pin, about 
an inch from the end; screw them 
sufficiently tight to mark out the 
threads on the pin; turn them , down 
to within an inch of the other end; 
tighten the stocks, and bring them 
up again, and'so on, antil a full thread 
is used. I find, from a number of ex 
periments. that wrought iron more 
strongly contracts heat or cold end- 
ways than sideways. This may be 
proved in the following manner :— 
Let a hole be punched through the 
centre of a square plate of iron, touch 
the edges with a little tallow or soft 
wax ;. then put a hot bar of iron 
through the hole, and that edge on 
which the tallow first melts will be 
the endways of the iron ; the elastic 
nature of the iron, and the stocks giv- 
ing way, are the causes of irregu- 
larity in the screw. 


I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
M. Monnom. 


SCREWS. 





NATURBAND PROPERTIES OB CONCRETE 
NUMBERS. ‘ 


Numbers are either abstract or concrete. 
When a number stands alone it is abstract, 
as 5,9, 47, &c.; when the name of some- 
thing is joined to it, it is called concrete ; 
thus, 5 yards, £50, 24 horses, &c. -An 
endless variety of changes can be produ- 
ced on abstract numbers, but concrete 
numbers must be managed under certain 
restrictions. 


I. Two concrete numbers can neither 
be added nor subtracted, unless a unit in 
the one be « f the same kind and value as 
a unit in the other. For instance, 4 ap- 
ples and 3 plums would neither make 7 
apples nor 7 plums,nor 7 units of any as- 
signable kind whatever; and it is impos- 
sible to take 5 gallons wine measure from 
£20 sterling, and state the difference. 

It is also obvious, that if one number 
be abstract and another concrete, they 
caa neither be added nor subtracted. 


II. To multiply a number is to increase — 
it by adding to it numbers equal to itself. 
The multiplier is an abstract number, ex- 
pressing merely the number of additions. 
The product is a concrete number of the 
same kind as the multiplicand. 


If. Division isa continued subtraction 
of one number from another, till that 
other is exhausted. The quotient, which 
expresses merely the number of times the 
subtraction has taken place, is an abstract 
number. The divisor is aconcrete num- 
ber of the same kind as the dividend. 

It is obvious from principle I. that a 
concrete number cannot be divided but 
by a concrete number of the same kind. 

When division is performed for the pur- 
pose of separating a number intoa given 
number of equal parts, the number of 
those parts is made to represent the value 
of one of them, and employed as a divisor, 
and the quotient which really expresses 
the number of parts, is thus made to rep- 
resent the value of the part sought. 

The only exception to these remarks 
is in the case of measures of extension. 
Any measure of length may be multiplied 
by any other measure of length, and the 
product will be different in kind from 
either multiplier or multiplicand. If the 
units in the two factors be the same, the 
product will be square surfaces, having a 
side equal to a unitin either of the fac- 
tors. Butifthe lineal measuring units: 


in the two factors be different, the product 
will be rectangular surfaces, each having 
its length equal tothe larger unit, and its 
breadth equal to thesmaller. Those sur- 























fates admit of being still farther multipli- 
ed by measures of length, and the product 
is a quantity different in kind from both 
factors. Ifthe three factors thus multi- 
plied together are in the same denomina- 
tion, the product is eubes, having for their 
side a unit of that denomination. If the 
factors are of different denominations, the 
product is rectangular prisms, each hay- 
ing tor its length a unit of the highest de- 
nomination, for iis breadth a unit of the 
next, and for its thickness a unit of the 
lowest denomination. This last product 
cannot be farther multiplied, unless by 
abstract numbers; but it may be divided 
by a measure of length, and the quotient 
will be the surface, or by superficial mea- 
sure, and the quotient will be a line, or by 
a measure of solid cuntent, and the quo- 
tient will be an abstract number. 


Po. oe 
Lond. Mec. Mag. 





CHILIAN SMELTING FURNACE. 


Fron Captain Hall's Journal, written on the 
Coasts of Chili, Peru, ana Mexico. 


The smelting furnace resembles a small 
lime-kiln, covered attop with a sort of 
dome, open on one side, and terminating 
in a chimney. The copper ore being 
broken into small pieces of the size of a 
walnut, is placed in alternate layers with 
fire-wool, till the whole is filled up to the 
open space. The wood being kindled, a 
steady blast is introduced beneath from 
two pair of bellows, worked by cranks, 
aitached to the axis of a water-wheel. 
The wheel is of a slight construction, and, 
instead of heing fitted with buckets, is en- 
circled with a series of projecting boards, 
shaped like spoons, upon which the water 
which falls intoa perpendicular stream, 
is made to play. When the ore is all mel- 
ted, it is allowed to run out ata hole in 
the lower part of the furnace, closed up 
by clay during the melting, and now open- 
ed in the usual way, by making an orifice 
with a heavy iron bar, The metal, which 
at this first operation comes out in a very 
impure state, is thrown into water while 
hot, and is afterwards scraped by iron in- 
struments, to remove the slaps and dross. 
It isthen melied in the refining furnace, 
and drawn off into moulds about ‘twenty 
inches lonz, twelve wide, and three or 
four thick. In this state it is exported. 





WATER CHURN. 


Srr,—It has often occurred to me, that 
running water might be made use of to 
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assist in churning, to great advantage, par- 
ticularly in la: ge daries; and I “should 
consider that a wheel, on the same princi- 
ple as that of a water mill, would be of 
infinite service, and save ‘much manual 
labour. The barrel might be formed af- 
ter the model of the common barrel churn, 
and a bolt might be easily contrived to 
stop the wheel t pleasure. If you con- 
sider this hint worth inserting in your 
columns, I trust that some of your able 
mechanical Correspondents will put the 
above machine in motion, or treat more 
largely on the subject. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Ss. R. C. 


Lond. Mee. Reg. 





EFFECT OF MUSIC ON ANIMALS. 


In the human ear the fibres of the cir- 
cular tympanum radiate from its centre 
to its circumference, and are of equal 
length; but Sir E. Home has found that 
in the elephant, where the tympanum is 
oval, they are of different lengths, like 
the radii from the focus of an ellipse. He 
considers that the human earis adapted 
for musical sounds by the equality of the 
radii; and he is of opinion that the long 
fibres in the tympanum of the elephant 
enable it to hear very minute sounds, 
which it is known to do. A piano-forte 
having been sent on purpose to Exeter 
Change, the higher notes hardly attract- 
ed the elephant’s notice, but the low tones 
roused his attention. The effect of the 
higher notes of the piano-forte upon the 
great lion in Exeter Change was only to 
excite his attention which was very great. 
He remained silent and motionless; but 
no sooner were the flat notes sounded, 
than he sprang up, uttempted to break 
loose, lashed his tail, and seemed so furi- 
ous and enraged, as to frighten the female 
spectators. This was attended by the 
deepest yells, which ceased with the mu- 
sic. Sir E. Home has found this inequali- 
ty of fibres in neat-cettle, the horse, the 
deer, the hare, and the cat. 


Lond. Mec. Mag. 


CENTRE OF GYRATION, 


Let two spherical balls be made of dif- 
ferent metals, as suppose of gold and sil- 
ver, but exactly of the same weight and 
size, so that the gold ball may assume the 
form of a spherical or hollow sphere: 
now. if these balls be painted white, by 
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what method can it be ascertained which 
is the golden ball and which the silver 
one? 


Solution. 


It has been ascertained by writers on 
fiuxions, that the centre of gyration of a 
solid sphere is nearer to its centre than 
that of a hollow one of the same di- 
ameter and quantity of matter is to 
its centre. And indeed it is evident; be- 
cause the inertia of each is as its quantity 
of matter multiplied by the square ol its 
distance from the centre. Now, in the 
proposed gold and silver balls, the entire 
mass of the former is posited towards the 
surface, and its distance from the centre is 
greater than that of the latter; and as 
these masses are the same, it follows that 
the inertia of the gold sphere is greater 
than that of the silver one; whence 
arises the following mode of determi- 
nation :—Let the two spheres roll down 
an inclined plane; observe that which 
rolls the quickest, or which has the 
greatest momentum in meeting the hori- 
zontal plane, for that is the ball of 
rold, 
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WARM BATHING. 
A Hint to the Proprietors of Gas Works. 


‘ Srr,—The same fires which heat the re- 
torts might prepare water for warm bath- 
ing, and thus tepid immersion be made co- 
extensive with gas illumibation. The be- 
neficial effects of the warm bath are not 
generally known, otherwise it would be 
more universally adopted. Necessary to 
health, it is always a luxury, and is excel- 
lent in arthritic affections, while it agreea- 
bly evacuates the pores by carrying off 
condensed respiration. Dr. Darwin re- 
commends it as obviating, in a great meas- 
ure, the usual effects of old age. But it 
unfortunately happens that those who 
most need it least enjoy it; yet it ought 
and might be put in the power of every 
individual, at a very trifling expense, by 
combining baths with gas establishments. 
The squeamish alone, those who more de- 
serve drowning than bathing, would object 
to the neighbourhood of a gasometer.— 
There are many towns where these ever- 
glowing retorts are established, and where 
the inhabitants, desiring neither the ele- 
gancies of the Romans, nor the luxurious 
immersion of the Turks, would, I have no 
doubt, patronise such bathing establish- 
ments as had utility for their abject. | 


hope this will be considered by some pub. 
lic spirited individuals. 


METALLIC CASTS FROM ENGRAVINGS 
ON COPPER. 


A wost important discovery has lately 
been made. which promises to be of con- 
siderable utility in the Fine Arts; some 
very beautiful specimens of metallic 
plates, of a very peculiar composition, 
have lately appeared, under the name of 
‘cast engravings.” This invention con- 
sists in taking moulds fromevery kind of 
engravings, with line, mezzotinto, or 
aquatinta, and pouring on this mould an 
alloy,in a state of fusion, capable of ta- 
king the finest impression. ‘The obvious 
utility of this vention, as applicable to 
engravings which meet with a ready sale, 
and of which great numbers are required, 
will be incalculable, as it will wholly 
prevent the expense of retracing, which 
forms so prominent a charge inall works 
of an extended sale. No sooner is one 
cast worn out th.n another may be imme- 
diately procured from the origiaal plate, 
sothat every impression will be a proof. 
Thus the works of our most celebrated 
artists may be handed down, ad injfini- 
tum, for the improvement and delight of 
future ages,and will afford, at the same 
time, the greatest satisfaction to every 
lover of the Fine Arts. 


Nicholson’s Operative Mechanic. 


LOADING RIFLES. 


Sir,—lIt is the present practice among 
gun-makers to provide their Rifle Gun- 
Cases with a small wooden mallet, which 
is used in charging the rifle, to force the 
ball ihto the mouth of the piece, by sev- 
eral blows, as the hall, with the linen or 
leather (which is placed under it) is fre- 
quently too large to be couveyed into the 
barrel by any other method. Now, as it 
must necessarily be acknowledged by any 
person who has the least knowledge of 
gunnery, that the direction of the ball is 
materially assisted by the perfectness of 
its sphericity, and as the upper part is 
flattened by the above custom of using 
the mallet, it appears that this method of 
forcing the ball into the barrel is, to say 
the least of it, ill judged. I was led to 
these remarks, about a week ago, by hap- 
pening to see some gentlemen trying ri- 
fles. One of them, who certainly was a 
good shot, went several times rather wide 
of the mark, although assisted with a rest. 
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Those present imagined there was some 
defect in the position of the sights. I ob- 
served, however, in my own mind (as 
suggestions are not always taken as well 
intended,) that, in charging, the ball was 
very much flattened by the use of the 
mallet, and! judged that the gentleman 
would never make a certain shot while 
this was the case. Atlast | observed the 
ball go into the barrel more easily, and 
without being flattened at all; now, 
thought [ to myself, if he covers his object, 
he hasa fair opportunity—he fired—the 
ball as 1 expected. shivered the card, 
which fully confirmed my epinion of the 
impropriety of using the mallet in the 
above manner. Now, as it is necessary 
to have some effective method to force 
the ball into the barrel (as the tight fitting 
of itis sine qua nonto a good marks- 
mian,) I should think that ashort punch 
orramrod, covered witha concavity at 
one end, corresponding to the size of the 
ball, covered over with leather (such as 
are seen on some rifle ramrods,) might be 
applied tothe ball, while the other ex- 
tremity might be struck with the mallet. 
"Fhis method, if the punch be kept tight 
against the ball, will never injure the 
form of the bail. When it has entered a 
few iuches into the barrel, the regular 
ramrod, with a similar concavity, must 
be used, but it never should be lifted up 
and down to strike the ball, which should 
be sent home by pressure, or it will never 
carry fair. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
T. M. M 





N. 


ib. 





KING CHARLES’ PUZZLE. 


Srr,—On the question, * Whether a 
vessel of water would not weigh a pound 
heavier by having a live fish, which 
weighed a pound out of water, put mto 
it?” Your Correspondent,“ T. H.” 
(in a former Number,) modestly states 
his opinion, “that the vessel will not 
weigh a pound more.” But before any of 
your readers reader up their judgments to 
his argument, allow me, Scofchman-like, 
to answer by asking, What does he mean 
by saying the fish buoys itself—the water 
does not? can he mean that the water 
does not assist it? If so take away the 
water, and where will be the fish ? . 

If he mean that the specific gravity of 
the fish is greater than that of the water, 
he is perhaps right; though this property 


KING CHARLES’ PUZZLE; 






(in most fish) ig very little greater thaw 
that of water, as is seen when a dead fish 
is thrown into the water, from the slow- 


ness with which it descends. I conclude 
this to be his meaning, and ask him, Can 
the fish raise itself without a purchase ? 
If not, then, granting his position of the 
question, itseems that, suppose the fish, 
by reason of its weight, to exert when 
stationary, a force upon the water beneath 
it equal te one pound, must not its efforts 
to raise itself in the fluid be equal to the 
same? 

If * T. H.” will ask himself why any 
body, when placed ina fluid, floats? he 
will see that the self buoyancy of the 
fish can never hinder the action of its 
gravitation from being exerted on the fiu- 
id; as, when it ascends, it isthe upward 
pressure of the water (either by action or 
re-action) that makes it do so, and there is 
no time when the whole weight of the 
fish does not operate in one direction or 
other on the fluid; and the pressure of 
fluids being in all directions, any one may 
draw the inference. 

As to the internal power of buoyancy, 
almost every fish is furnished with an air 
vessel, which is commonly called “ the 
swim.” But how this can so much assist 
or accelerate their velocity of motion, I 
cannot see. A bvat floats on water, but 
its power of floating never accelerates its 
velocity.. In fact, the power of a fish’s 
tail, to move it,and its fins to guide it,is 
much greater than “ T. H.” has any con- 
ception of, or he would not have used the 
expression with whieh he concludes. As 
to his reasoning about the weights, it ap- 
pears * not to the purpose.” 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
T. M. M——n.. 
ib 
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FRENCH DISCOVERY IN NAVIGATION. 

A Company is forming in France for 
the establishment of vessels on the canals 
and rivers of that country, the wheels or 
paddles of which are stated to be setin 
motion by powerful air pumps, the action 
of which is continued by the action of the 
paddles. Great secrecy has been observ- 
ed as to this invention; but the mode in . 
which the machinery is set into action is 
said to be bya powerful wheel almost 
without friction, which, although capable 
of producing an impulse equal to a forty 
horse power, is continued, in motion by 
one person. 

ib, 
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TANNING. 


‘The subjoined extract contains the pe- 
culiarity of a process of tanning, for which 


a patent was recently obtained. The ex-, 


tract has been taken from the interesting 
“ Travels in England, Scotland, and the 
Hebrides,” by Faujas Saint-Fond. 

“| had a conversation upon this subject 
with a very intelligent Englishman, who 
proposed to conduct me to a manufactory 
of Turkey leather, situated in ove of the 
extremities of London, and directed by 
persons of the name of Lorraine. I was 
told that I should there see a press of very 
great iorce, the effect ef which was to per- 
fect the quality of the skins to be prepared 
into Turkey leather. * * * * The 
great press, however, which is not shown 
toevery body, was set in motion before 
me, and 1 was made acquainted with all 
its details. -It is made of iron, and weighs 
22,000ibs, It does not differ from ordina- 
ry presses in any other respect than being 
of a greater size, and having all its parts 
perfectly finished. It is usually worked 
by four men, and produces a very power- 
ful pressure ; but when it is required to 
employ the highest degree of force, two 
horses are yoked to it. Skins of different 
kinds, which in ordinary manufactories 
would have been sufficiently dressed, 
were wetted and put into the press. The 
water which oozed from it was collected, 
and during the last strokes of the press a 
thick oil swam on the top. This oily 
matter in time becomes rancid, and ac- 
quires an acid yuality, which not only 
alters the colours of the skins, and gives 
them a blackish appewrance, but also cor- 
rodes their grain, and the recticulated 
substance which gives them consistence ; 
they are thence of little durability. This 
observation deserves to be taken into con- 
sideration by those who are engaged in 
this business. As the manufactory is con- 
siderable, a good deal of oily matter, which 
would otherwise be left, is obtained by 
this mode, and made into tallow. 


a ee 


WHY I8 A CARRIAGE LIGHTER WHEN 
IN MOTION THAN AT REST? 


Srr,—I much suspect that the question 
of a Carriage being lighter in Motion than 
when at Rest, is something similar to King 
Charles’s question about the eels; not- 
withstanding the fact about skating over 
thin ice, and the resolution of forces, as 
explained by G. A.S. Itis well known, 
that when a body moves diagonally under 


the influence of two forces, at right angles 
to each other, each impulse preserves its 
full effeet, when estimated in a line paral- 
lel to its former direction. Hence the 
tendency of the moon to fall towards the 
earthin its orbit, though sustained there 
by the projectile force being withdrawn. 
Upon this property the calculations of the 
true balance of these powers is made. If 
a cannon-ball be projected horizontally, 
with a velocity of ten feet, over a high 
cliff, at the end of the first second it will 
be found ten feet from the clifi, and about 
ten feet below it; at the end of two se- 
conds it will be found at twenty feet from 
the cliff, and sixty-four feet below it; and 
thus it will appear, that both powers ope- 
rate without either diminishing the other. 
If any one will examine thin ice breaking 
under too heavy pressure, he will perceive 
that itis.a progressive and not an instanta- 
neous action. It bends first to a consider- 
able extent, and receives an additional 
support from the water thus displaced 
under it, like a shallow boat ; the pressure 
continuing, it begins to crack in lines, ra- 
diating from the point where the force is 
exerted: when these have proceeded to 
a sufficient extent to have leverage enough, 
notwithstanding the counteracting increase 
of width of the pieces intercepted between 
these radii, the whole breaks in by a frac- 
ture nearly circular. In proportion as 
there is a greater disparity between the 
force applied and the resistance, this pro- 
cess goes on with more rapidity ; when 
the powers are nearly balanced, I have 
seen ice sustain weights for a second or 
two that it broke in with ; in fact, the pro- 
cess of breaking occupied this time. Hence 
ifa man skating over ice too thin to sus- 
tain his weight restiag long upon it, quits 
his place continually before the provess is 
completed, he does pass over ice that may 
be said to be too weak to sustain his 
weight ; but the fact arises from the slow, 
counteracting process, and no other cause. 
Time is a necessary element in ull calcu- 
lations of force. A shot will cut a piece 
out of a board suspended by a string, and 
scarcely stir the board; thus the firm at- 
traction of the particles of the wood give 
way, apparently without effort, because 
attraction is a thing measured by the time 
it operates; but it is equally effective du- 
ring every portion of it, and the amount 
of the whole ina given time isa given 
sum. Ifa carriage occupy one second in 
going over the flat board of a weighing- 
machine, it will distribute as much pres- 
sure over the whole length as it would 
have applied to any one point of il, on 
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Those present imagined there was some 
defect in the position of the sights. I ob- 
served, however, in my own mind (as 
suggestions are not always taken as well 
intended.) that, in charging, the ball was 
very much flattened by ‘the use of the 
mallet, and! judged that the gentleman 
would never make a certain shot while 
this was the case. Atlast | observed the 
ball go into the barrel more easily, and 
without being flattened at all; now, 
thought [ to myself, if he covers his object, 
he hasa fair opportunity—he fired—the 
ball as 1 expected. shivered the card, 
which fully confirmed my opinion of the 
impropriety of using the mallet in the 
above manner. Now,as it is necessary 
to have some effective method to force 
the ball into the barrel (as the tight fitting 
of itis sine qua nonto a good marks- 
nian,) I should think that a short punch 
orramrod, covered witha concavity at 
one end, corresponding to the size of the 
ball, covered over with leather (such as 
are seen on some rifle ramrods,) might be 
applied tothe ball, while the other ex- 
tremity might be struck with the mallet. 
‘Fhis method, if the punch be kept tight 
against the ball, will never injure the 
form of the ball. When it has entered a 
few inches into the barrel, the regular 
ramrod, with a similar concavity, must 
be used, but it never should be lifted up 
and down to strike the ball, which should 
be sent home by pressure, or it will never 
carry fair. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
T. M. M 





ib. 





KING CHARLES’ PUZZLE. 


Srr,—On the question, “ Whether a 
vessel of water would not weigh a pound 
heavier by having a live fish, which 
weighed a pound out of water, put mto 
it?” Your Correspondent,“ T. H.” 
(in a former Number,) modestly states 
his opinion, “that the vessel will not 
weigh a pound more.” But before any of 
your readers reader up their judgments to 
his argument, allow me, Scolchman-like, 
to answer by asking, What does he mean 
by saying the fish buoys itself—the water 
does not? can he mean that the water 
does not assist it? If so take away the 
water, and where will be the fish ? 

If he mean that the specific gravity of 
the fish is greater than that of the water, 
he is perhaps right; though this property 
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(in most fish) ig very little greater thaw 
that of water, as is seen when a dead fish 

is thrown into the water, from the slow- 

ness with which it descends. I conclude 
this to be his meaning, and ask him, Can 

the fish raise itself without a purchase ? 
If not, then, granting his position of the 

question, itseems that, suppose the fish, 
by reason of its weight, to exert when 
stationary, a force upon the water beneath 
it equal to one pound, must not its efforts 

to raise itself in the fluid be equal to the 
same? 

If * T. H.” will ask himself why any 
body, when placed ina fluid, floats? he 
will see that the self buoyancy of the 
fish can never hinder the action of its 
gravitation from being exerted on the flu- 
id; as, when it ascends, it isthe upward 
pressure of the water (either by action or 
re-action) that makes it do so, and there is 
no time when the whole weight of the 
fish does not operate in one direction or 
other on the fluid; and the pressure of 
fluids being in all directions, any one may 
draw the inference. 

Asto the internal power of buoyancy, 
almost every fish is furnished with an air 
vessel, which 1s commonly called “ the 
swim.” But how this can so much assist 
or accelerate their velocity of motion, I 
cannot see. A boat floats on water, but 
its power of floating never accelerates its 
velocity. In fact, the power of a fish’s 
tail, to move it,and its fins to guide it,is 
much greater than “ T. H.” has any con- 
ception of, or he would not have used the 
expression with whieh he concludes. As 
to his reasoning about the weights, it ap- 
pears * not to the purpose.” 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
T. M. M——wn. 
ib 
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FRENCH DISCOVERY IN NAVIGATION. 

A Company is forming in France for 
the establishment of vessels on the canals 
and rivers of that country, the wheels or 
paddles of which are stated to be setin 
motion by powerful air pumps, the action 
of which is continued by the action of the 
paddles. Great secrecy has been observ- 
ed as to this invention; but the mode in 
which the machinery is set into action is 
said to be bya powerful wheel almost 
without friction, which, although capable 
of producing an impulse equal to a forty 
horse power, is continued, in motion by 
one person. 

iB. 
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TADNING, &c. 


TANNING. 


‘The subjoined extract contains the pe- 
culiarity of a process of tanning, for which 
a patent was recently obtained. The ex- 
tract has been taken from the interesting 
* Travels in England, Scotland, and the 
Hebrides,” by Faujas Saint-Fond. 

“| had a conversation upon this subject 
with a very intelligent Englishman, who 
proposed to conduci me to a manufactory 
of Turkey leather, situated in ove of the 
extremifies of London, and directed by 
persons of the name of Lorraine. I was 
told that I should there see a press of very 
great iorce, the effect ef which was to per- 
fect the quality of the skins to be prepared 
into Turkey leather. * * * * The 
great press, however, which is not shown 
toevery body, was set in motion before 
me, and 1] was made acquainted with all 
its details. -It is made of iron, and weighs 
22,000ibs, It does not differ from ordina- 
ry presses in any other respect than being 
of a greater size, and having all its parts 
perfectly finished. It is usually worked 
by four men, and produces a very power- 
ful pressure ; but when it is required to 
employ the highest degree of force, two 
horses are yoked to it. Skins of different 
hinds, which in ordinary manufactories 
would have been sufficiently dressed, 
were wetted and put into the press. The 
water which oozed from it was collected, 
and during the last strokes of the press a 
thick oil swam on the top. This oily 
matter in time becomes rancid, and ac- 
quires an acid yuality, which not only 
alters the colours of the skins, and gives 
them a blackish appewrance, but also cor- 
rodes their grain, and the recticulated 
substance which gives them consistence ; 
they are thence of little durability. This 
observation deserves to be taken into con- 
sideration by those who are engaged in 
this business. As the manufactory is con- 
siderable, a good deal of oily matter, which 
would otherwise be left, is obtained by 
this mode, and made into tallow. 
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WHY I8 A CARRIAGE LIGHTER WHEN 
IN MOTION THAN AT REST? 


Sir,—I much suspect that the question 
of a Carriage being lighter in Viotion than 
when at Rest, is something similar to King 
Charles’s question about the eels; not- 
withstanding the fact about skating over 
thin ice, and the resolution of forces, as 
explained by G. A. 8S. Itis well known, 
that when a body moves diagonally under 
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the influence of two forces, at right angles 
to each other, each impulse preserves its 
full effeet, when estimated in a line paral- 
lel to its former direction. Hence the 
tendency of the moon to fall towards the 
earthin its orbit, though sustained there 
by the projectile force being withdrawn. 
Upon this property the calculations of the 
true balance of these powers is made. If 
a cannon-ball be projected horizontally, 
with a velocity of ten feet, over a high 
cliff, at the end of the first second it will 
be found ten feet from the cliff, and about 
ten feet below it; at the end of two se- 
conds it will be found at twenty feet from 
the cliff, and sixty-four feet below it; and 
thus it will appear, that both powers ope- 
rate without either diminishing the other. 
If any one will examine thin ice breaking 
under too heavy pressure, he will perceive 
that itis.a progressive and not an instanta- 
neous action. It bends first to a consider- 
able extent, and receives an additional 
support from the water thus displaced 
under it, like a shallow boat ; the pressure 
continuing, it begins to crack in lines, ra- 
diating from the point where the force is 
exerted : when these have proceeded to 
a sufficient extent to have leverage enough, 
notwithstanding the counteracting increase 
of width of the pieces intercepted between 
these radii, the whole breaks in by a frac- 
ture nearly circular. In proportion as 
there is a greater disparity between the 
force applied and the resistance, this pro- 
cess goes on with more rapidity ; when 
the powers are nearly balanced, I have 
seen ice sustain weights for a second or 
two that it broke in with ; in fact, the pro- 
cess of breaking occupied this time. Hence 
ifa man skating over ice too thin to sus- 
tain his weight restiag long upon it, quits 
his place continually before the provess is 
completed, he does pass over ice that may 
be said to be too weak to sustain his 
weight ; but the fact arises from the slow, 
counteracting process, and no other cause. 
Time is a necessary element in ull calcu- 
lations of force. A shot will cut a piece 
out ofa board suspended by a string, and 
scarcely stir the board; thus the firm at- 
traction of the particles of the wood give 
way, apparently without effort, because 
attraction is a thing measured by the time 
it operates; but it is equally effective du- 
ring every portion of it, and the amount 
of the whole ina given time isa given 
sum. Ifa carriage occupy one second in 


going over the flat board of a weighing- 
machine, it will distribute as much pres- 
sure over the whole length as it would 
have applied to any ome point of it, on 
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which it stood still during the same time. 
Hence I conceive the Ca e Question 
may as well rest as be kept going, 
Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. C. 


Lond. Mec. Mag. 
—p——— 


NEW PYROPHORUDS, OR, INSTANTANEOUS 
FIRE LIGHTER. 


In determining the composition of tar- 
trate of lead, Dr. Friedmann Gobel, of 
Jena, observed that this salt, when heated 
ina glass tube, formed a fine pyrophorus. 
When a portion of the deep brown mass 
is projected from the tube, it instantly 
takes fire, and brilliant globules of metal- 
lic lead appear on the surface of the sub- 
stance in ignition. The effect continues 
much longer than in other pyrophori. 

ib. 


SILVER MINES. 


A poor muleteer discovered on 
the surface of the earth, about 14 
leagues from Coquimho, a large 
quantity of silver, which he made 
known at Coquimbo. This led other 
persons to the spot, and the result of 
their search was the discovery of 
four or five very rich mines, which 
promised to be inexhaustible, traced 
trom the silver found by the mulee- 
teer. One of the mines was discov- 
ered by Mr. Daniel W. Frost, an 
American Merchant residing at Co- 
quimbo andit was supposed he 
would obtain a grant to work it for 
his own benefit, as the other discov- 
erers had done. The muleteer had 
been offered 30,000, dollars, for the 
silver discovered by him as it lay on 
the ground. People were flocking 
from Coquimbo to the spot in search 
of silver. 

Boston Paper. 





THE PRESIDENT’'S MESSAGE. 


We shall present our readers witha 
short notice of such part of the President’s 
Message, as relates more particularly to 
mechanics, jnternal improvements, and ge- 
neral science :—-He commences by giving 
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a flattering account of the health, peace 
and prosperity of the nation—of our com- 
merce and commercial treaties—recom- 
mending the removal of discriminating 
duties, and inquiring whether the genera} 
tender of equal competition may not be 
extended to include all articles of mer- 
chandise not prohibited, of what country 
soever they may be the produce or manu- 
facture—of the flourishing state of our fi- 
nances, and the gradual discharge of our 
publie debt—of the payments made to the 
warriors of our glorious revolution—of the 
construction of fortifications and the acqui- 
sition of ordnance for national defence—of 
the increase of thenavy, for which pur- 
pose half a million has been appropriated ‘ 
an equal sum for the purchase of lands 
from the Indians, and for payment of an- 
nuities to them—upwards of a million for 
objects of internal improvement—fifteen 
hundred shares of the stock of the Chesa- 
peak and Delaware Canal Company have 
been subscribed for, and that work is now 
in full progress towards its completion.— 
The income arising from the sale of public 
lands is estimated at a million and a half 
per annum. The Military Academy at 
West Point is recommended to the patron- 
age of the nation. The treaties with the 
Indians for their consent to the making of 
a road from the frontiers of Missiouri to 
that of New Mexico has been completed, 
as well as others, comprising large and va- 
luable acquisitions of territory. The ap- 
propriations for the constructing of public 
works and internal improvements have 
been faithfully applied. The survey ne- 
cessary for ascertaining the practicability 
of a canal from the Chesapeak Bay to the 
Ohio river, have been completed, and also 


for a national road from Washington city 
to New-Orleans—of uniting the waters of 


_ Lake Mumphrymagog with Connecticut 


river, and the surveying and laying out 
roads in the territory of Florida. Additi- - 
onal light houses and monuments have 
been erected for the safety of our com- 
merce and mariners. The works for the 
security of Plymouth Beach, and for the 
preservation of the islands in Boston Har- 
bour have received attention, and the con- 
tinuation of the great Cumberland road: 








} 
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the most important of all, is going on with 
the greatest prosperity. The harbour of 
Charleston, 8. C. and of St. Mary’s, in 
Georgia, and the coast of Florida, have 
been surveyed, and the establishment of a 
navy yard and depot on that coast, in the 
Gulf of Mexico, are in execution. Ten 
sloops of war, towards the increase of our 
navy, are now building. The recepts of 
the Post Office, for the first time in many 
years, exceeds its expenditures, and that 
to the amount of forty-five thousand dol- 
lars. The establishment of a military 
port on some part of our western shore 
bordering on the Pacific, and the equip~ 
ment of a vessel for the exploring the north 
west coast is strongly recommended, and 
likewise the erection of an astronomical 
observatory, as there isnot one on this 
continent. 


* * R * *¥ 


We must here conclude our short sche- 
dule, hoping, with the President, that 
congress will endeavour to advance the 
progress of science and the useful arts, by 
recurring, for limited times, to the authors 
and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries, in or- 
der to promote the general improvement 
of agriculture, commerce and manufac- 
tures, the cultivation and encouragement 
of the mechanic and of the elegant arts, 
the advancement of literature and of the 
progress of the sciences. 


bE ______|] 


INQUIRIES. 

Str—As many of your subscribers 
take the liberty of using your Maga- 
zine as an organ through which 
they may inquire, elucidate, or as- 
sert, I shall make no apology, being 
also a subscriber, for requesting the 
publication of the following :— 


1 wish to construct a cart in such 
a manner that unpacked glassware 
may be conveyed to any part of the 
city therein without being broken by 
the jolting of the cart. 


1 


* 


The plan on which I purpose to 
ild it.isthis—to have {2 springs, 
eath about 6 inches in length, re- 
sembling what is called spring wire ; 
six of these springs are to be fix- 
ed to each body piece, though, two 
being contained in the third, they 
will have the appearance of only 2 
springs—thus the 12 will appear as 
though there were only 4. A strong 
iron bolt will go through the ioner- 
most spring of each of the three, 
and screw fast to the body piece.— 
The springs must be strong enough 
to work freely up and down the 
bolts.—Holes are to be _ bored 
through the body piece of the box, 
to receive the bolts, so that when 
done, the box may work up and 
down the bolts with perfect ease. 

Any hints relative to the above 
plan will be thankfully received 
by 

Your humble servant, 
J.C. A. 

New-York, 1825. 





Srr,—I should be obliged toany of your 
readers to favour an amateur turner with 
the best apparatus for eliptical turning, 
and also with the mode of turning cubes, 
with mathematical truth. I am informed 
it has been done so correctly as to produce 
a degree of cohesion sufficient to suspend 
no less than six pounds weight. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant. 
TURNSCREW. 
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QUERIES. 


1.—If a capillary tube, or hair-like 
tube of glass be dipped at one end into 
water, the water will rise within the tube 
toa height which will be reciprocally 
proportional to its diameter, and both in 
its ascent and after it has arrived to its 
utmost height, its surface will be concave, 
What is the cause of its concavity? 

2.—If a small column of mercury be 
similarly suspended, or even as supported 
in the barometer, the surface of the column 
will be convex. What is the cause of its 
convexity ? 


TuHos. TAYLOR. 
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From London Papers, &c. ay 


In Macclesfield (England) lately te’ mi- 
Yiated the life of Ann Moore, the pretgaded 
fasting Woman, in the 76th year ofher age. 
About the beginning of the year i407, this 
extraordinary tmposter lived at ‘utbury, 
a village in Staffordshire, when she first 
excited public attention by declaring that 
shelived without food, and having offer- 
ed to prove the¢truth of this assertion by 
submiiting to be watched fora considera- 
ble time. She was at last detected in her 
imposture by a professional gentleman of 
the naine of Fox, who discovered that her 
daughter was in the habit of conveying her 
food daily, and concealing it under the bed 
clothes. 

Shrewsbury Chronicle. 


Roger Payne, the celebrated English 
bookbinder, ended a life of Jabour, poverty, 
and intemperance in St. Martins-lane, and 
was buried at the expense of his friend, 
Mr. Payne, the bookseller, though no _ re- 
lation. His workmanship was in a very 
superior style, and consequently procured 
him high prices, and the books bound by 
him continue to bring large sums. For 
the binding of an * Aschylus” for Lord 
Spencer he received fifteen guineas. He 
was very singular in his conduct ; he made 
all his own toois,and never would work 
before any person, but always in some se- 
cluded cellar, and only when his necessi- 
ties called upon him for exertion. 

ab. 


While a large and fashionable party in 
a town in this county were some time since 
regaling themselves with tea and coffee, a 
young lady (who was seated next to a 
Dowager of immense property, but ex- 
tremely penurious habits) started from her 
seat and exclaiming, in terror, that there 
Was a viper under the chair! On examina- 
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tion, however, it proved to be an eel. The 
appearance of an eel, however, was as ex- 
traordinary in a tea-room asa viper. After 
considerable confusion, the stingy Dowa- 
ger above alluded to exclaimed, * An eel ! 
and pray who is frightened at an eel? 
Poor harmless thing, it has crawled from 
my pocket, where | have plenty more. As 
I was coming up the street to tea,a wo- 
man passed me with eels, and as they 
looked very nice, { thought I would buy 
a few for supper; as it was late, I did not 
like to return home with them, and, as I 
thought, if 1 left them with the woman 
she would cheat me in the weight, I put 
them into my pocket; so pray give me 
that poor thing again, that I may put it to 
its companions,” ‘The parsimonious Dowa- 
ger forthwith pocketed his slippery trea- 
sure. ab. 


A horse can draw, with a force of 200 
lbs., two miles and a half in an hour ;— 
and continue this action for eight hours 
every day: If the draught is -40lbs. he 
can continue it only for six hours every 
day. 

A horse can draw up a steep hill more 
than three men can carry; that is to say, 
from 450 to 750lbs. 

A strong horse can draw 2000lbs. up a 
steep but short hill. 

A horse has sometimes carried 650 or 
700lbs. for seven or eight hours without 
resting, but as his ordinary work. 


= 
A horse carried ilewt. (or 1232lbs.) of 
iron for eight miles. 
1b. 


At Charenton in France, Messrs. 
Manby & Wilson Englishmen have 
a manufactory of iron for machinery 
&c. in which 700 workmen are em- 
ployed, one half of them British. 

Boston Paper. 
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Communications for the American Mechanics’ Magazine, 


Post paid, and addressed. to 
©. 5. WILLIAMS, 


252 Br oadway, New-York, will recewe due attention. 





Willram Van Norden, Printer. 
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